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DISARMAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1959 


U.5. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITIEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGNn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Hickenlooper; Senators Lausche 
and Church of the Foreign Relations Committee; and Senator Stuart 
Symington. 

Also present: Philip Farley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. 

Senator Humpurey. This is a hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We are 
privileged today to hear a report on the Conference on the Discontin- 
uance of Nuclear Weapons Tests which has recessed from March 19 
until April 13. 

The task of the Conference, which has been meeting in Geneva since 
October 31, 1958, is to draft an agreement on the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests and the establishment of an inspection and con- 
trol system. In the 72 meetings held thus far, 7 draft articles have 
been approved. It is the unresolved issues, however, which will deter- 
mine whether agreement can be reached on the fundamental require- 
ment of an adequate inspection system. As a result of the recess we 
are able to have with us the distinguished chairman of the U.S. 
delegation, Ambassador James J. Wadsworth. 


INTRODUCTION OF AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 


Ambassador Wadsworth has served this country in many different 
capacities since 1945 under both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations. Among his many assignments have been that of Special 
Assistant to the Administrator of the Ecnonomic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Deputy Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, and U.S. Representative and chairman of the delegation of 
the United States to the 87-nation Conference on the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency which met at United Nations 
headquarters in September 1956. 

In 1953 Ambassador Wadsworth was nominated Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, a position which be still holds. 
In this capacity, and as Deputy U.S. Representative in the Security 
Council, Ambassador Wadsworth has played a very active part in 
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disarmament negotiations. He was appointed to his present position 
of U.S. Representative on Disarmament in February 1958. 

Ambassador Wadsworth has agreed to make bis opening statement in 
what we term “open and public session.”” This will provide the public 
with a firsthand account of the negotiations in Geneva to date. 
Afterward, the committee members and Ambassador Wadsworth will 
retire to an adjoining room for further discussion in executive session, 
and we are hopeful that much of the discussion there can be made 
available to the public. 

We try to live by the rule that the public is entitled to know. 

Mr. Ambassador, it is difficult to be so formal with you, Jerry, but I 
personally want to commend you for your great public service, and for 
the fine manner in which you have conducted these negotiations on 
behalf of the United States under most difficult and trying circum- 
stances. 

I mentioned the 72 meetings held thus far only to indicate that. in 
negotiations of this nature and importance, particularly with the 
Soviet Union, we are going to be faced with long and trying circum- 
stances. We have witnessed this before in negotiations with the 
Soviets. It is my feeling that in anything that we do with the Soviets 
we must inch along, if at all, not leap along. I can think of no one 
who can do a better job of staying on the job and pursuing our policy 
with relentless perseverance and integrity than you, sir. With that 
statement, I would like to turn the meeting over to you and hear from 
you what has been going on, and what you think the prospects for 
the future may be. 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR JAMES J. WADSWORTH, U5. 
REPRESENTATIVE ON DISARMAMENT 


Ambassador WapswortH. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity whic +h this committee 
has given me to appear here and to discuss the Geneva negotiations 
for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. I understand that 
the full records of the negotiations are provided to the committee 
staff, as they are received by the Department of State. Members of 
this committee have served as advisers on the U.S. delegation from 
time to time, including yourself, although you gave us much too 
short a stay this time. Perhaps next time you can stay longer, sir. 

In addition, I know the committee in both public and executive 
sessions has been giving extensive consideration to the negotiations 
and to the problems of policy involved. 

Speaking personally, I have been most appreciative of the commit- 
tee’s close and sympathetic interest in the work of the Conference. 

Because of the extensive knowledge which members of this com- 
mittee already have of the matters under discussion in Geneva, I shall 
summarize only briefly the progress and status of the negotiations. 

After my statement, however, I shall of course welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss any specific questions relating to the negotiations 
which members of the committee may wish to raise. 


DRAFT ARTICLES PROPOSED BY UNITED STATES 


As you have said, Mr. Chairman, negotiations have been underway 
since October 31 of last year. Seventy-two formal meetings have 
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GENEVA TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 3 


been held, as well as a considerable number of informal sessions, on 
both the poate and the technical aspects of the negotiations. 

The U.S. delegation has in the course of these negotiations developed 
and submitted for the consideration of the Conference 14 draft treaty 
articles. These draft articles set forth in specific treaty language the 
position and proposals of the U.S. delegation with respect to the 
obligation to discontinue nuclear weapons tests and to cooperate with 
the control organization established under treaty. 

In addition, they include a draft preamble, an article on the 
functions of the control commission, an article on the installation and 
operation of the system in territories of parties to the treaty, an article 
on the specific obligations to cooperate with the system, an article on 
the administrator and the international staff of the system, and 
another on the conference of parties to the treaty. 

We have proposed an article on detonations for peaceful purposes, 
and others on parties to the treaty, on periodic review of the system, 
on duration, on signatures, on ratification, acceptance and entry into 
force, and on authentic texts. 

We have also supported in the negotiations articles introduced by 
the United Kingdom delegation on components of the control organiza- 
tion, on the composition of the control commission, on the procedures 
and voting arrangements within the commission, on relationships 
with other international organizations, on privileges and immunities, 
on registration of the treaty with the United Nations, and on annexes 
to the treaty. 

In addition, the U.S. delegation has submitted a draft annex No. 1 
to the treaty, which deals in some detail with the detection and 
identification system. 

In its 16 articles the annex deals with the establishment of a system, 
with its components, with data reporting and evaluation, and with the 
support facilities that would be required. 

Provision is made for the phased installation of the system, although 
no detailed provisions on this question have been put forward thus far. 

In connection with consideration of the annex, the United States 
and United Kingdom delegations have submitted detailed working 
papers on the staffing of control posts and of other components of the 
system. 

EFFECT OF NEW SEISMIC DATA 


On the purely technical side, our delegation on January 5 submitted 
for consideration by the other delegations new seismic data which 
showed that it may be more difficult than had been believed to 
distinguish between earthquakes and underground nuclear explosions. 

We believe the system agreed to at Geneva, if unadjusted, would 
result in a burdensome number of onsite inspections which would be 
the principal remaining tool to identify possible underground nuclear 
explosions. We proposed that the data be studied carefully by our 
respective scientists who would consider how we might overcome the 
difficulties developed by these data. 

The Soviet Union has not yet, however, been willing to join in such 
studies, and [ note from an unofficial translation of a letter written 
by Premier Khrushchev to the organization that sent the letters 
around, that they are badly distorting our actions in this regard. 
Perhaps at a later time during our session we can discuss this matter 
more fully. 
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The important part of the work of the delegation thus far, however, 
has been the day-to-day process of exploring through carefully de- 
tailed presentations and exchanges of views the positions of the 
respective delegations, and ways and means of reconciling these 
differences within the framework of principles upon which the U.S. 
position is based. 

DRAFT ARTICLES AGREED TO 


Of these, of course, the most fundamental is the requirement for ef- 
fective international control. Thus far at the Conference, as you have 
said, seven draft treaty articles have been agreed to. 

Draft article I states the obligations of parties to the treaty, subject 
to the provisions of the treaty and its annexes—the obligations to 
discontinue nuclear weapons test explosions at any place under their 
jurisdiction or control, and to refrain from causing or participating in 
such explosions anywhere. 

Draft article II states the obligation of the parties to cooperate fully 
and promptly with the control organization established under the 
treaty, and to assist the organization in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities. 

Draft article III enumerates the component parts of the control 
organization, namely, a control commission, a detection and identifica- 
tion system, an administrator, and a conference of parties to the treaty. 

Draft article IV on the composition of the commission provides that 
it shall consist of one representative each of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and of the Soviet Union as permanent members, 
plus four other parties to the treaty to be elected by the conference of 
parties. 

Three other draft articles have been adopted but have not yet had 
article numbers assigned. One of these provides for review of the 
system by the commission at intervals to evaluate its effectiveness, 
and to consider whether in the light of experienced scientific progress 
any specific improvements should be made. 

Another provides for registration of the treaty with the United 
Nations; and finally, an approved duration article provides that the 
treaty is to remain in force indefinitely, subject to the inherent right 
of a party to withdraw and be relieved of obligations if the provisions 
of the treaty and its annexes are not being fulfilled and observed, and 
this, of course, includes the provisions for the timely installation and 
effective operation of the control system. 


THREE KEY ISSUES 


Three key issues have developed in the negotiations to date. All 
three center around the establishment and operation of a reliable 
control system. 

It is to these three issues that most of our efforts has been devoted 
in the period since the Christmas recess. 

These issues are of importance not only in relation to the current 
negotiations, but also because they could establish a precedent for 
future agreements on the control of other aspects of disarmament. 

If an effective control system for discontinuing nuclear tests can be 
constructed, it could advance the prospects for later agreement on 
other measures. 
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GENEVA TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 5 


It seems useful, then, to summarize these key issues, and to look 
briefly at how the positions of the respective parties to the negotiations 
would affect the operation of the control system. 

The issues are as follows: 

THE VETO 


First, the veto. The Soviet Union proposes that the affirmative 
votes of all three initial parties to the treaty, United Kingdom 
United States and U.S.S.R., shall be required for all decisions on 
matters of substance. Only procedural questions, according to the 
Soviets, would be resolved by simple majority vote. 

Under the Soviet formula which they handed us some weeks ago, 
each of the three parties would have veto power over the following: 

Amendments to the treaty, all matters relating to treaty violations, 
the dispatch of inspection teams to investigate events which could be 
nuclear explosions, the findings of such inspection teams, improve- 
ments to the control system, positioning of control posts and estab- 
lishment of aircraft sampling flight routes, and finally all fiscal, 
administrative, logistics, and personnel questions. 

The United States and the United Kingdom maintain that this 
across-the-board application of the veto power would render the 
control system meaningless and ineffective. 

It would give a possible violator full power to prevent the dispatch 
of inspection teams to the site where a suspected nuclear explosion 
took place, or to prevent special aircraft flights to investigate, in the 
case of an unidentified event, whether a ratioustive cloud is present. 

While data obtained by instruments at the control posts would in 
a number of cases conclusively identify certain signals as natural 
events, in many cases aircraft flights and particularly onsite inspection 
would be required to determine whether a violation had occurred. 

Thus the entire purpose of the control system to verify that a 
nuclear explosion did or did not take place could be frustrated by the 
veto of a possible violator. 

The United States and the United Kingdom believe that it is 
essential that there be no veto power over decisions relating to the 
everyday operations of the control system. 

hile there are certain matters, such as amendments to the treaty, 
which could, and we believe should, require affirmative action of the 
three permanent members, the United States and the United Kingdom 
believe that the factfinding process of the system should be as nearly 
automatic as possible. 

The evidence of the scientific instruments must be paramount, and 
it must be possible to followthrough on that evidence without hin- 
drance. 

The knowledge that such followthrough may automatically take 
place is the major deterrent to a potential violator. 

But if the possible violator knows in advance that he will have the 
chance to halt the investigation process before it can start, and before 
therefore it could verify his vidathadt: he could then feel free to cir- 
cumvent the agreement with impunity. And, as the Secretary of 
State has said, this would make a shambles of the entire project. 

The Soviet Union contends that the permanent members of the 
control commission must possess absolute veto powers because the 
commission would also provide an automatic majority for the United 
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States-United Kingdom side. This is a charge repeated in the latest 
Khrushchev letter. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the United States and the United 
Kingdom have pointed out that the commission, international in 
composition, would not be so made up as to be capable of domination 
by any one or any two of the permanent members. 

There are several formulas, one of which you have suggested your- 
self, which might be considered in this situation. 

Now, the second of the major issues between us in the negotiations 
is that of the onsite inspection itself. 


ONSITE INSPECTION 


The Soviets propose that inspection of an unidentified event shall 
be carried out only after a positive decision by the control commission, 
which must include the affirmative votes again, of course, of the three 
permanent members. 

After the control commission had consulted with the government 
on whose territory the event had taken place, inspection teams would 
then be created on an ad hoc basis, apparently drawn from personnel 
at the headquarters, for each event to be inspected, and it would be 
composed of nationals from the country to be inspected, accompanied 
by what they call foreign specialists from the other side. 

As already stated, we believe the decision to dispatch onsite inspec- 
tion teams must not be subject to a veto. But further than that, 
the United States and the United Kingdom believe that numerous 
delays could accompany the formation of ad hoc inspection teams so 
that by the time they were dispatched the evidence of the suspected 
event, if in fact a nuclear explosion, could have been well concealed. 

The United States and United Kingdom also maintain that inspec- 
tion teams originated on an ad hoc basis could not be adequately 
trained or equipped, as, for example, to conduct possible drilling 
operations. 

What is required is trained permanent mobile inspection teams 
which could be dispatched promptly to the site of an event suspected 
of being a nuclear explosion, and which would be internationally 
staffed, and not staffed by nationals of the country being inspected. 

The Soviet Union claims that these teams could travel unhindered 
throughout the U.S.S.R. and could act as a cover for espionage. 

They contend that the experts report did not envisage any such 
inspection teams as proposed by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

However, the experts’ report, while not describing the character of 
these inspection teams in detail, concluded that, and 1 quote: 

When the control posts detect an event which cannot be identified by the inter- 
national control organization and which could be suspected of being a nuclear 


explosion, the international control organ can send an inspection group to the site 
of this event. 


Also, there is nothing in the experts report, nor in subsequent 
United States-United Kingdom proposals, which would lend credence 
to the assertion that inspection teams would have the license to roam 
indiscriminately for espionage purposes in any country. 
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PROPOSAL TO OVERCOME SOVIET OBJECTION 


However, in order to overcome Soviet concern on this matter, the 
United States and the United Kingdom have suggested that the host 
country could prescribe the routes to be taken by onsite inspection 
teams, and could assign liaison officers to insure that inspections did 
not exceed their proper function. 

I think it is significant to add here, Mr. Chairman, that although 
those suggestions were made many, many weeks ago, we never find 
any evidence of them in the statements that emanate from Moscow. 
They have not told their own people that we have made these sugges- 
tions in order to allay their suspicions. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you mean by that, Mr. Ambassador, that 

ou have a feeling that the top men at the Kremlin have not been 
informed about these matters, or do you mean the public has not been 
informed? 

Ambassador Wapsworru. I mean the top people who are making 
the statements, such as Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Gromyko, have 
declined or failed to mention these safeguards that we have suggested 
to the Soviet delegation. 

My personal opinion is, of course, that they are well aware of it. 
It would be incomprehensible that the Soviet delegation would not 
have passed the word on. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that a letter from the President 
of the United States to Mr. Khrushchev responding to, or taking into 
consideration, the letter which the Soviet Premier sent to the group 
of individuals, who wrote him and asked that agreement be reached 
and, at the same time, outlining our counterproposals on these highly 
controversial questions, would have a way of penetrating the black- 
out on our proposal? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I should imagine it would. I would like 
to consider that very carefully, sir. 

The question of calling the attention of the general public to the 
safeguards we have suggested would be very valuable. As to whether 
is should be a presidential letter, I would not have an idea at this 
particular moment. 

Senator Humpnrey. It has great impact—that is what I was 
getting at. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Yes; it will. 

Senator Humpurey. A letter from the President is a tremendously 
powerful epistle. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And [I just toss it out as a suggestion to break 
through this apparent intransigence and the stubborn refusal of the 
Soviets even to acknowledge legitimate counterproposals. 

Ambassador WapswortaH. Yes. 


STAFFING OF CONTROL POSTS 


The third and final issue is that of staffing control posts, which also 
includes some of the staffing in other components, such as inspection 
teams. att 

The Soviet Union has proposed that all supervisory, technical, and 
service personnel at control posts shall be nationals of the country in 
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which the post is located. However, what they term “the other side” 
may station four or five what they now call foreign specialists—they 
used to call them controllers—to observe the operation of the control 
osts. 

" We have attempted, without success, to find out what the exact na- 
ture of the prerogatives and duties of such personnel would be, and 
the clarifications which we have requested have not been made. They 
continue to talk about functions similar to the functions of the other 
technicians in the control post. They continue to talk about the 
possibility that such foreign specialists can fill what they call leading 
positions, but they refuse to answer where these people would be in 
the chain of command or whether they would have actual supervision 
over groups of personnel or over equipment. 

Under these conditions, the United States and the United King- 
dom consider that such a staffing pattern, being all host country 
except for these few foreigners, would be tantamount to self-inspection. 

The Western delegations maintain that all supervisory and senior 
technical positions, which would comprise about one-third of the 
control post complement, should be filled by nationals of the United 
States and United Kingdom in each post located on the territory of 
the U.S.S.R., with an equal number of U.S.S.R. personnel in each 
post located in the United States and United Kingdom. 

Technical personnel, which would constitute another one-third of 
the complement at each control post, would be international, and 
would be recruited from countries other than the three permanent 
members of the commission. The remaining one-third, which would 
be largely service personnel, would probably be nationals of the 
country in which the post is located. 

We have also proposed that the state on whose territory posts are 
located may station observers at each post to satisfy itself that the 
post is being operated in an objective manner. 

These then, Mr. Chairman, are the main issues which have thus 
far been considered. The U.S. delegation, for its part, is continuing 
its efforts to arrive at sound solutions to the difficult problems in- 
volved, and to implement the policy of the U.S. Government to seek 
& permanent discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests under effective 
international control. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador, for 
a very fine statement. I believe it is the most detailed statement 
that we have had, at least in public, of the negotiations that have 
taken place at Geneva, and it lays before us both the accomplishments, 
which are indeed rather significant, and the difficulties which you have 
encountered. 

I would hope, Ambassador Wadsworth, that you, in your role as 
the chief negotiator, or chief of the delegation, would give serious 
thought to the suggestion that I tossed out just a moment ago about 
publicly outlining these rather constructive proposals that we have 
made in answer to Soviet objections and Soviet proposals. They might 
be put in the form of a communication either from the Secretary of 
State or from the President, because, whether we like it or not, it is 
that kind of communication which does receive public notice even 
behind the Iron Curtain, and which has a way of dramatizing the 
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importance of these discussions, and our complete sincerity and dedi- 
cation to them. 

The Soviets would like nothing better at the moment than to have 
us appear as if we were attempting to scuttle the negotiations as if we 
were attempting to block the tulfillment of the agreement and were 
placing roadblocks in the way of reasonable proposals. 


UNITED STATES SINCERE IN QUEST FOR AGREEMENT 


Some of us individually, as Members of the Congress, and you, sir, 
of course, as the Executive representative, have attempted to make it 
clear that this is not true, that our policy dedication is sincere, that 
we are devoted to getting agreement, and that we are willing to be 
very flexible as long as security interests are not jeopardized, and as 
long as this is not made a mockery by a system that lends itself to 
violation. 

You know I personally feel that a system that lends itself to viola- 
tion is worse than no system at all, because I think it will aggravate 
international tension rather than calm it. But I do feel very strongly 
about the necessity of the world understanding, as well as the Soviets 
themselves, that we are willing to go the extra mile in terms of reason- 
able proposals to find a solution to these difficulties; and I know of 
no way of breaking through this massive wall of censorship and of 
intransigence except through messages from the highest levels of our 
Government. I really offer that suggestion in good faith and quite 
seriously, and not just as an afterthought. 

I have one question about onsite inspection that I want to ask now, 
while it is fresh in my mind, and while it is a matter of discussion in the 
public session. 

Mr. Philip Farley, who is here with us today, testified on January 
28 that one of the major issues to be resolved at the Conference con- 
cerned the ability of the inspection groups, that is the international 
inspection groups, to move quickly to inspect the site where an ex- 
plosion was suspected. 

You have referred to that again today, pointing out what you believe 
to be the importance of mobility and of being able to move quickly to 
the point where there is reason to believe that there was some explo- 
sion which might represent a violation of the agreement. 

My question is—this is just a technical one—why is immediate 
access—I underscore the word “immediate’—why is immediate 
access to the site considered a major issue? In other words, if the 
radioactive debris from an explosion does not quickly disappear, how 
does this affect the factor of time in an inspection? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I think I would like to ask Mr. Farley 
if he could help us with that question. It is a little bit more technical 
than I feel competent to handle. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Farley. 

Mr, Fartey. I am honored by the implication that I am more 
competent to answer technical questions than Ambassador Wads- 
worth. I think there are two points here, Senator: First, I don’t 
believe we argue for immediate movement. We believe it takes some 
time to organize a team to move in, and we are ready to have it go 
by preassigned routes, prescribed by the host state. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SPEED ON INSPECTION 


But we think it is important to get there quickly, because there are 
other things one looks for in addition to radioactivity. Indeed, our 
i cng at Nevada indicates that the first problem is to find the 
relatively small area where the radioactivity from the underground 
explosion may be, and you find that relatively small area by a general 
visual observation of the larger area, looking for all sorts of indications 
that there may have been something that deserves closer investiga- 
tion, even drilling. 

You look for signs of human activity, for the entrance, for all kinds 
of things of this sort, which could be fairly quickly obscured if someone 
were making a deliberate effort to conceal an explosion. 

So it is for this reason particularly that we do attach importance 
to going fairly quickly to the site of a possible explosion. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t there also the factor of ground heat, for 
example, in underground explosions? 

Mr. Far.ey. Now, you have gotten beyond my technical compe- 
tence, too. I am not sure to what extent this is an important assist- 
ance to the inspection teams. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, Commissioner Libby, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, reported recently that after a year and a half 
the ground around the Rainier underground test, which was a rather 
elaine explosion of September 19, 1957, was still more than 80 
degrees in heat—a year and a half later. 

If heat is retained in the ground for long periods after the test, will 
not this be helpful in locating the site even if there was some delay 
in inspecting the site? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, I would think any such lasting trace as this 
would be extremely valuable to an inspection team. 


GROUND HEAT AT RAINIER SITE HIGH 18 MONTHS LATER 


Senator Humpurey. There is a factor which has been rather ignored 
in public comment. The tremendous heat factor from these explo- 
sions is something that reveals them quite openly, because the tem- 
perature of the ground, particularly in any borings that you may 
make, generally doesn’t stay:as warm as 80 degrees. In the Rainier 
test there were large areas around the test site which were still not 
registering at normal temperatures a year and even a year and a half 
later. It takes a long time to cool off. 

Senator HickEnLoorer. Mr. Chairman, you mean surface tem- 
peratures? 

Senator Humpurevy. I said for borings. 

Senator HickENLOopER. You said for ground. If you are talking 
about ground, I don’t understand it. 

Senator Humpurey. I said in order to make onsite inspections you 
have to make certain borings. 

Senator HickENLooprER. The earth temperature surrounding this 
ball of explosion at the explosive point for a limited distance, as I 
understand it, retains this temperature, but it is not reflected neces- 
sarily on surface temperature so that by walking over it with 4 
thermometer anyone could get an appreciable rise of temperature on 
the surface. But taking a boring, and a lucky one at that, so thatit 
usually strikes this area may be something else again. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I respectfully disagree with that. I say the 
seismic tests show that you can locate these underground tests within 
a 5- to 10-square-mile radius. 

Senator HickKENLoopeEr. I don’t disagree with that. 

Senator Humpnurey. If you can drill for oil and do as well not 
knowing whether you are going to hit a dry hole or a wet well, it 
seems to me we ought not to have too much trouble in drilling for this. 

I have a letter here that I sent to Dr. Libby dated March 17, 1959, 
with reference to the Washington Post article of March 6. The 
Washington Post article said: 


The ground was still hot in the region of the first underground test of the small 
1.7-kiloton bomb in the Nevada test site on September 19, 1957. 


Dr. Libby made this statement: 


Because of the water present, the region had cooled quickly to the boiling point 
of 100° C. After a year and a half the section around the blast is still more than 
80°. 

And then I said I would like to know how far from the site of the 
explosion was the ground tested for temperature, how did the tem- 
perature vary with the distance, how was this measured, how rapidly 
was the ground cooling, when can it be expected to return to its normal 
temperature, and a whole lot of other questions, to which we have not 
yet, of course, had time to get an answer. We will hear from Dr. Libby. 

My only point is—and I am not arguing about the necessity of the 
freedom of movement and mobility—that | think when we argue with 
the Soviets we have to take into consideration that they are rather 
bright, too, and that we want to make a good case. If we use the 
word “immediate” and we don’t really mean it, then we ought to say, 
instead, ‘‘within a reasonable time.” 

Ambassador WapswortH. May I comment on that? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 


NO DISAGREEMENT IN THEORY ON TIMING OF INSPECTION 


Ambassador Wapswortu. In theory, there is no argument between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union as to the length of time within which 
the inspection team should get to the site. It has been agreed that 
they should get there within approximately 5 days. Unfortunately, 
we believe that the way they have their system set up they can’t 
Suny get there before 10 days, and maybe a great deal more than 
that. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, while you theoretically agree 
upon the time factor, the Soviets have some practical considerations 
which would prevent entrance into the area in the time that is allowed 
theoretically ; is that right? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. It is something like visiting the so-called un- 
controlled areas—the areas where travel limitations have been lifted. 
Theoretically they have been lifted, but it is rather hard sometimes to 
get there; right? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Right. 

Senator Cyurcu. Mr. Ambassador, I want to join with the chair- 
man in commending you for a splendid summation, which I think we 
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all appreciate very much, as to the present status of the very fateful 
negotiations that are now going on at Geneva. 

I know that there are some people in this country who are very 
skeptical about the possibility of reaching a meaningful agreement 
with the Soviet Union. I can’t accept that, if only because I think 
that that would leave the future rather hopeless. Moreover, I think 
there is some evidence against such an attitude, because we have after 
long and patient negotiations entered into a cultural exchange agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union that seems to be operating to our mutual 
advantage. 

It seems to me that we have to continue to probe for areas within 
which negotiations may be feasible, and of all those areas that I now 
see, it seems to me that here is one that offers the greatest promise, 
because after all the Russians and the English and the Americans all 
breathe the same air, and it is being slowly contaminated by continued 
nuclear tests. So we are all the victims of the same poison. 


COMMON INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. 


Moreover, it seems clear to me that there is a common interest be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union in establishing an 
international apparatus for a detection and control system through 
which we could not only harness our own tests, but within which we can 
bring other nations which are rapidly developing atomic technologies 
of their own. This, of course, would serve our common interest, 
So I do believe that there should be hope for some success at Geneva, 
and I want to commend you for the diligence with which you have 
persisted in these difficult negotiations. 

I wonder, Mr. Ambassador, if you could clarify a point or two 
about which I am in doubt. 

Recently, there has been a belated disclosure to the American 
people of the tests that took place in outer space, called the Argus 
tests. Was it contemplated and is it contemplated that the agree- 
ment, if one can be reached, should embrace all nuclear tests, including 
special tests, and has that objective been settled upon in one of the 
provisions agreed to at Geneva? 

Ambassador Wapswort#. The original position, which is still in 
force, is that we feel that there must be some sort of provision for 
space, very high altitude testing, control. We have not filled out any 
proposals on that yet. We have suggested to the Russians that their 
technicians sit down with our technicians and talk about this matter. 

This matter was not covered by the experts meeting in Geneva 
during last summer, although it was recognized that this would be a 
problem and that therefore a good deal of technical conversation 
would have to go on before it could be translated into any action. 
This is still the belief of our delegation, and my instructions include 
provision for space-type control. 


INSPECTION PROPOSALS AIMED AT UNDERGROUND TESTS 


Senator Cuurcu. Now to date, hasn’t the main difficulty centered 
on the problems posed by the detection and control of underground 
tests? In other words, isn’t it the underground test that requires 
the onsite inspection, and isn’t it the underground test that raises 
questions as to the sufficiency of the technical system? 
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In other words, hasn’t this been the nub of most of the difficulty 
to date in connection with the negotiations? 

Ambassador Wapswortna. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. I am right in assuming that? 

Ambassador WapswortnH. Yes. We have had little opportunity 
even to discuss the implications of atmospheric tests, and as I say, 
none at all as yet on outer space tests, so that the real difficulty, and 
the reason for this control system, is primarily underground explosions. 

Senator Cuurcu. If an agreement were ultimately to be reached 
that would embrace the suspension of atmospheric tests only, let us 
say, would it be possible to police adequately such an agreement 
within an international control system that operated largely from 
fixed control stations? 

I don’t know whether this is a very technical question, but it is 
one that I think we ought to have an answer on. 

In other words, to what extent would this remove the problem of 
onsite inspections and roving inspection teams to which the Russians 
have raised such strenuous objections? 

Ambassador Wapsworrtn. It would do that. It would not, of 
course, remove the necessity of airplane flights and things of that 
sort. It would not necessarily remove the necessity of certain island 
stations and perhaps ships that would also gather radioactive debris, 
and things of that sort. 

It would, however, get away from the onsite inspection on the 
ground difficulty. 

Senator Courcu. As between the Russian position at the Confer- 
ence relative to the personnel composition at fixed control stations, 
and the position of the Russians at the Conference rela tive to the 
techniques to be employed for onsite inspections, which, in your 
judgment, seems to be a matter of graver concern to the Russians; 
or is it not possible for you to make an observation? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. It is really sometimes pretty hard to tell 
which one of these things they place more value upon. 

We do note that the statements by Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Gromyko are a little bit heavier on the side of the possible espionage 
carried out by onsite inspection groups. They, of course, hold to 
their position of the staffing of control posts, but I don’t believe it is 
quite as important to them as the question of having groups, mc hile 
groups, running around their country. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Ambassador, you commented, in referen“e 
to the high-altitude tests, that it was not covered at Geneva in terms 
of the technical aspects. 

I believe, if I am not mistaken, what you meant was that there were 
no recommendations. 

Ambassador Wapswortnu. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. But there were some conclusions drawn at the 
Conference of Experts. 

Ambassador WapswortH. Yes. That is what I meant; there were 
no recommendations. 
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STATEMENTS OF SCIENTISTS ENTERED INTO RECORD 


Senator Humpurey. Yes. I want to cite for this record that 
because of the Argus tests, or the Argus project, and the concern that 
many people have expressed over this matter, I entered into the 
record, on the date of March 20, 1959, the conclusions of the Geneva 
Conference of Experts on the methods of detection of nuclear 
explosions carried out at high altitude, in other words, more than 30 to 
50 kilometers above the earth. These conclusions were in a series of 
three points. 

Also, I entered into the record the statements by scientists on de- 
tection of nuclear explosions at high altitudes; the statements made 
at the Geneva Conference of Experts on detection of violations, look- 
ing toward a possible agreement on suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests in 1958; a statement by Dr. Leipunski, of the U.S.S.R. on July 
22; the statement of Dr. Hans Bethe on July 22—-by the way it is 
fascinating reading; and another by Dr. Leipunski on July 23.  Ap- 
parently the chairman of the group at that time was Dr. Federov, the 
Soviet scientist. Then there are other statements by Dr. Bethe and 
Dr. Leipunski. All in all, there are, I don’t know how many pages of 
very interesting reading, in which two or three eminent scientists dis- 
cuss in terms which are rather hard for the layman to comprehend, the 
theoretical aspect of high-altitude explosions, and the possibilities of 
their detection. 

I merely mention this so that the record will be clear. 

Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I am sorry I didn’t get here for the first part of 
your statement, but I will not cover that ground again. 

But in the matter of underground detection, which seems to be the 
subject that has most emphasis at these conferences, the reason it is 
so important is that underground explosions lend themselves to 
secrecy more than atmospheric explosions, isn’t that true? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Yes, sir. 


UNDERGROUND TREMORS VERSUS UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS 


Senator HickENLOoopPER. Now the general conclusions, so far as I 
can read them, seem to be that we can detect underground tremors, 
but there is no way in some cases that we can identify them as explo- 
sions, as against earthquakes; therefore, on-the-ground inspection is 
essential in order to be sure as to whether it was an explosion or an 
earth tremor of some kind, a natural phenomenon. 

Is that generally correct? 

Ambassador WapswortnH. I am told, Senator, that there are cer- 
tain signals which can be readily recognized as earthquakes, and that 
therefore those might not call for on-site inspection, but there are 
others which are not so identifiable and therefore could be suspected 
as being explosions. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Well, I tried to say that in another way, 
that in a certain percentage of the cases——— 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLoopErR. One cannot identify 

Ambassador Wapsworrn. That is correct. 
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Senator HickKENLooPER. The movement on a seismographic instru- 
ment; one cannot identify it positively as an explosion. There are 
similar characteristics between explosions and earthquakes in a certain 

ercentage of the cases. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. I understand that in a great percentage of 
instances one can identify earthquakes. But so far as underground 
movements which could either be explosions or earth movements are 
concerned, if a country got into an agreement not to conduct under- 
ground tests, and some suspicious movement were detected in the 
earth’s crust that might be suspected of being an explosion, that of 
course could be a violation on the part of the country in whose terri- 
tory this occurred. 

Well now, it would seem to me that if this particular country, any 
country—I don’t mean the United States, of course—but if a country 
were disposed to violate such agreements, isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that it would take every precaution to conceal the violation, so far as 
the surface indications and any other indications are concerned? 

I would think that would be a natural conspiratorial operation. So 
it seems to me that inspection teams at a remote distance and in 
unfamiliar terrain would really have their job cut out for them to 
locate such an underground explosion, or such an underground move- 
ment, to be certain whether or not it was, in fact, an explosion. 


INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTIES 


I would think that would present almost insurmountable difficulties 
based on the fact that any country that was going to violate this would 
go to great lengths to destroy or conceal all surface evidence that this 
had gone on. 

Ambassador Wapsworrnu. Yes; I think that is a logical assumption, 
that they would go to such lengths. 

Actually, the onsite inspection process would not be limited to walk- 
ing over the ground and attempting to find things there. One would 
have slow, light aircraft, such as helicopters, to do the initial sur- 
veillance to find out, if they can, whether there has been any venting 
of the explosion and resulting marks on the surface, and all those other 
things, and if they fail to find anything that warrants their coming to 
earth and going into a closer examination, or if they find things that 
would indicate that it was a natural earth fault of some sort, then they 
can do that very quickly. 

On the other hand, if they find something that looks suspicious from 
the air, such as tracks of vehicles or heaps of refuse, where somebody 
had done a lot of digging, and things of that sort, then they could 
come down and make a closer inspection. 

Senator Htcken.LoopEr. That is right. But I suppose a murderer 
always takes great pains to remove all the clues to the crime that he 
can remove. They are caught very often. But I don’t suppose if 
they were determined to violate their agreement they would fail to 
take all the steps they could to remove all evidence from the air, as far 
as the surface was concerned. 

_ Lam really suggesting that there is some fantastic difficulty involved 
in this problem, I think, from a practical standpoint. 
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Now we can detect atomic explosions in the atmosphere and we can 
get a pretty good idea of about where they were, and also get a very 
accurate proof that there was an atomic explosion, and we don’t have 
to be on the ground to do that. But this inspection business has 
bothered me very much. It is easy to talk about inspection and say, 
“‘Well, let’s just go and find out.” But I think we have some physical 
proof already that it presents extremely great difficulty, even when 
you know exactly where and when the explosion went on; and so, if 
you are not in a position to have complete data, and are working in 
the dark, it just compounds the difficulty. 

Ambassador Wapswortn. I think that is right. 

Senator Lauscnuz. Mr. Wadsworth, for my information, will you 
tell what type of surroundings and conditions are artificially created 
or naturally needed to set off an underground explosion, what type of 
preliminary work must be done, and what evidence does it produce 
that is external, indicating that work has been done? 

Ambassador WapswortH. I am afraid I am not competent to 
answer that, Senator, but we can get the answer for you. 

I would ask Mr. Farley if he would care to answer it now, or try to 
answer it now, or should we get a piece of paper for the correct answers? 

Mr. Faruey. I think for a question like that, it would be better if 
the Senator had an answer from an expert, but I can give you only a 
very general comment. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 


WAYS OF CONDUCTING UNDERGROUND TESTS 


Mr. Faruey. That in essence it is a job of doing a mining operation, 
of having a big enough hole in the ground or in the side of the hill so 
that you can introduce a device of the kind you want to test into this 
hole; then you put in your measuring equipment, put in the lines or 
other equipment with which you might want to get out your informa- 
tion, and then when you have gotten away enough of a distance so 
you can avoid any risk of venting or other unexpected outcome, 
shoot it off. 

Senator Lauscue. Then a cavern is created, or one is found that is 
naturally existent? 

Mr. Faruery. Or that has been made previously for another pur- 
pose; for instance, one possibility would be to go to an old minin 
area where you had had a number of tunnels already put into the hi 
and perhaps had abandoned the operation, and where, therefore, the 
excavation was already done. This would diminish the number of 
new traces you had to make. 

Senator Lauscue. Then it might be that the external evidence 
would be deposits on the surface taken out of the mining operations? 

Mr. Farury. That is one possibility; that is correct. 

Senator Lauscur. Now, then, Mr. Wadsworth, did I understand 
you to pr that the Soviets and our experts agree that in order to 

ave an efficient inspection it ought to be begun not later than 5 days? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. After the explosion? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. The Soviets object to inspections on the ground 
that we might be committing espionage while the inspection is being 
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made. Now, then, from our own interpretation of the situation, what 
other reasons would there be other than the claim of espionage that 
the Soviets might have for their objection to allowing an inspection? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. It biab tavoen our experience from the very 
beginning of disarmament negotiations that the Soviets have a deep 
aversion to the idea of inspection, particularly on their territory. 
Whether or not this is a completely sincere fear that inspection privi- 
leges will be abused, and that certain activities that they may be 
carrying on in certain parts of their country that they do not wish to 
have known might be discovered, we do not know. 

All we know is that they have consistently objected very strenuously 
to thorough inspection on their territory. 

Senator Lauscun. In the event that we took the position of the 
Soviets that there shall not be inspections because of possible es- 
pionage, would it be fair to say that that refusal to allow inspection 
justifies the inference that we were secretly attempting to carry on 
tests? 

Ambassador Wapsworru. Yes, sir, it would, and the Soviet repre- 
sentative at the negotiations has stated more than once that the 
refusal on the part of the country to allow an inspection would auto- 
matically cause more suspicion to be directed against that country. 


TWO POSSIBLE REASONS FOR SOVIET OBJECTIONS 


Senator Lauscun. Then there are at least two reasons why the 
objection would be made: one, the claim of espionage; two, for the 
purpose of carrying on tests and keeping them concealed. Is that 
correct? 

Ambassador Wadsworth. That is possible, sir; yes. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. Is there any third reason why they 
would not want on-the-ground inspections? 

Ambassador WapswortH. We can’t think of any more; no, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. So that in determining what course is to be 
followed, one has to decide which of these reasons is the actual one 
behind the position taken by the Soviets in denying the right of 
inspection. One is the fear of espionage; the other 1s to carry on 
concealed tests, which can only be maintained by keeping inspection 
teams off the ground. Is that correct? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscuer. The Soviet is persisting in the maintenance of 
its position. I understand our Government is of the opinion that in 
order to have adequate and effective inspection or investigations, 
inspection is required. 

Ambassador WapswortH. That is correct. Even with the diffi- 
culties already described by Senator Hickenlooper, we feel that on- 
site inspection is still approximately the only tool. 

Senator Lauscure. Can you tell us why it was determined that 5 
days is the maximum time that ought to expire to insure effective 
inspections? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. It seems to have been the consensus of 
the technical people at the experts conference at Geneva, and also at 
the negotiations now being held in Geneva, that 5 days was the 
proper time interval. 
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More than 5 days would give the potential violator more chance to 
clean up outward and visible signs of what might have been going on 
under the ground. 

Senator Lauscue. That is what I have in mind. I think that is all, 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Ambassador, I have a few questions that 
I would like to ask you. 

As you know, the subject of the Geneva test negotiations has re- 
ceived considerable comment in the Senate, and I am sure in the other 
body. Members of the Senate are keenly interested in what you are 
doing, and I believe that all of the commentary thus far has been 
constructive in an effort to be helpful, and to make proposals that 
might lend a little more flexibility to our position without in any way 
jeopardizing security. 

I want to note for the record that Senator Symington was present 
with us. He was an invaluable member of our subcommittee when it 
was under special resolution, and made a distinct contribution to 
proceedings of the committee and to the studies of the subcommittee, 

He wanted this morning to participate in this discussion, but is the 
chairman of another subcommittee which was holding a meeting and 
had to depart for this reason. I did just want to have this record note 
of the continuing interest that Senator Symington has had, as well as 
other Members of the Senate. 

Senator Albert Gore has asked also that his desire to be here this 
morning and to participate in these discussions be noted. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TEST BAN TALKS TO EUROPEAN CRISIS 


What is the relationship, Mr. Ambassador, if any, between the 
Geneva test ban talks, the ones that you are presently participating 
in, and the questions of the negotiations or proposed negotiations 
relating to the future status of Germany, Berlin, and European 
security? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. There is no direct relationship except 
from the standpoint of overall tensions and the situation in Europe 
generally, which of course is very much in the foreground of the 
thinking of all three of the governments which are represented in the 
test-suspension talks. 

Senator Humpurey. Would it not be, however, a constructive and 
salutary thing if some agreement could be arrived at that was effective 
and reasonable on the nuclear tests prior to negotiations or the sug- 
gested negotiations relating to Berlin and Germany? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I think it would be of extreme value, 
because I think in the light of such successful negotiations, the atmo- 
sphere in the main meetings that are now tentatively scheduled on 
Berlin and other German matters would be noticeably improved. 

Senator Humpurey. That has been my view that insofar as condi- 
tioning the environment in which further international negotiations 
might take place with the Soviet Union, these discussions at Geneva 
will have a decided effect. 

If these fail, if perchance they should have to be broken off without 
any conclusion on any particular agreement, I have a feeling that this 
will not add to the possibilities of more amicable or at least responsible 
and reasonable relationships between the East and the West on the 
vital questions of Germany, which are really tough ones. 
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Ambassador Wapswortn. I think I might say, Mr. Chairman, to 
be very candid, that the prospects of completing a successful negoti- 
ation before the Conference on Berlin and Germany are very remote, 
if for no other reason than merely the fact that there are only 4 weeks 
between the 13th of April and the 11th of May, and as you have 
noted from your own experience, as well as my statement, there are 
a great many things to be settled; and even if the Soviet Union should 
agree to our proposed draft treaty articles immediately, there would 
still be a tremendous amount of work to be done, particularly in the 
annexes. 

NEGOTIATIONS WILL BE TEDIOUS 


Senator Humparey. I am sure that is correct, and I have long felt, 
as I have expressed to you privately and as I have said publicly, 
that these negotiations will be long, tedious, and filled with meticulous 
detail that will test the patience of everyone, and I doubt that they 
will be completed for some time. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is that the negotiations con- 
tinue as long as there is any possible hope of inching along, and I 
underscore the words “inching along,’’ toward reconciliation of 
differences. 

I am happy to note that in your negotiations you are not moved 
merely by the desire for an agreement, but rather by the desire for 
an agreement that is a safeguarded agreement. I think we have to 
keep this in mind constantly. We of the United States, and of all the 
Western nations, sometimes become distressed and disturbed by the 
failure to have accomplishments to show, and are prone to agree to 
something just to have what we think is progress. I believe in 
progress, and I believe in trying to reconcile differences, but I think I 
see in you and in your team at Geneva a desire to negotiate, and to 
negotiate sincerely, not merely to get an agreement just to say we 
got something, but preferably to get an agreement that says we have 
something that is meaningful, and that will provide for effective and 
reasonable controls and inspection to carry out such an agreement. 

Is that your position, Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador WapswortnH. Yes; it most certainly is, Mr. Chairman. 
You have expressed it exactly the way I would. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the American people have to under- 
stand this, because there is plenty of criticism, you know. Everybody 
points out the risks that are involved in arriving at an agreement, and 
as our friend Senator Church just said to me privately a moment ago, 
sometimes people forget to point out the risks that are involved if 
there is no agreement. 

The unabated arms race in the field of thermonuclear weapons 
might be calculated by reasonable men to be rather risky, particularly 
when it is mortals that are in control of the weapons. 


BERKNER COMMITTEE STUDIES 


Now, Mr. Ambassador, recently we have had some discussions about 
the so-called Berkner committee, which was a special committee set 
up by Dr. Killian following the Hardtack series of tests, and the new 
data that came out relating to underground explosions. 

As I understand it, the Berkner committee is making studies as to 
improvements in detection and identification of nuclear tests. 
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Do you know whether it is the intention of the administration to 
submit to the Soviet Union the findings of the Berkner committee on 
how the seismic method to detect and identify nuclear tests may be 
improved? 

Ambassador Wapswortn. No, sir; I don’t know what they plan 
to do with that. I haven’t seen it myself. 

Senator Humrurey. Nor have we. It seems to me somewhere 
along life’s weary journey before we get much older it would be a good 
idea to see what the committee has in mind. These are all fe llow 
Americans, all taxpayers, all with equal privileges. I would like some- 
time to know what the Berkner committee has to say. I hope that 
somebody sees the report. That is the thing Iam worried about. If 
you haven’t seen it and we haven’t seen it, and the Soviets haven’t 
seen it, apparently the people that are negotiating haven’t seen it. 

Now I gather that my next question has already been answered. 
I was going to ask what are the reasons why the Berkner report and 
recommendations cannot be made available to the public or to the 
Members of Congress. Since vou haven’t seen it, would you like to 
comment at all, Mr. Ambassador, as to why you think this re port has 
not been made available? 

Ambassador WapswortH. My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is 
that it is still being evaluated, and after it has been evaluated it will 
certainly be given more distribution. That is just my understanding, 
because as I say, I just got back from Europe a day or so ago, and [ 
was in New York all day yesterday, and I have had no opportunity 
to make inquiries along these lines myself. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I believe in a reasonable period of time 
for evaluation, but evaluation has also become a synonym for pro- 
crastination, and sometimes for undue delay. 

We have cot two new concepts, one is deliberate speed, that came 
from the Supreme Court, and the other is undue delay which—lI don’t 
know where that one came from but it sure is apropos. 

Do you think the results of the underground tests carried on in 
the Hardtack series 2 make it unlikely that we can have an effective 
system of control and suspension of all nuclear weapons tests, par- 
ticularly those underground? 

Ambassador Wapswortna. No, sir; I don’t believe that the results 
of those subsequent tests make it impossible for us to arrive at an 
adjusted agreement as to how they can be detected. 


POSSIBLE VALUES OF BERKNER REPORT 


Senator Humpurey. It would surely be helpful if the Berkner 
committee recommendations were made the subject soon—and I am 
not going to argue now over the subject of delays—but if they could 
be made a subject soon of some discussion on the part of your team 
at Geneva, which is the team that works together to evaluate all of 
these many proposals. Furthermore, after they have been digested 
and discussed and mulled over by your organization, perhaps they 
could be presented to the Soviets for consideration on the part of 
their negotiating team, as well as by their experts. 

I happen to feel from what I have heard about some of the con- 
clusions of the Berkner committee report, and I have heard about 
some of them, that there is considerable material in there that would 
be of a reassuring nature. 
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Senator HickENLOopEeR. Mr. Chairman, I can say that certain 
phases, or preliminary and unverified findings, have been discussed 
with other committees; but they have been very cautious about it, 
because they have said, ‘‘Now we don’t know yet, there has not been 
enough test time, experience, and everything else to put this out as 
a verity, and we might either scare the American people to death or 
bring a wrong impression to the world,” and so forth and so on. 

They have not been completely secretive about some of the things 
they have been doing, but I think the scientific people that are 
involved in it—maybe it is an overabundance of caution, maybe 
every time they get a number out of it they should publish it on a 
piece of paper and take the hazard next week of finding something 
they didn’t take into account in that publication—but I think they 
are just being cautious. For example, the first reports on the under- 
ground tests indicated a certain possibility of detection, and later 
tests showed that that was not right; and I think maybe they just 
didn’t have quite enough data, because I know certain phases of it 
have been discussed, but they have been discussed on a completely 
informal basis and not on a basis of verity or proven fact as yet 
because they are dealing with very touchy subjects. 

Senator Humpenrey. | fully appreciate the need of a prudent and 
cautious approach to these matters, but I notice that this doesn’t 
always prevail, depending upon which side of the argument you are on. 

Some time ago I heard radioactive fallout didn’t have much more 
effect on you than a wristwatch. I heard a lot about that. Now I 
notice people are quite concerned about it. Out in my part of the 
country they are very concerned about it. I have even noticed that 
in one State they have put a legislative ban on shipment of wheat 
from another State because they are concerned about radioactivity. 
And they have got a lot of scientists concerned. 

Now there is a clever way of mobilizing material when you want to 
support the prevailing policy, and all I am asking—since the Berkner 
committee has some very competent people on it—is that sooner or 
later its findings be given very careful consideration. 


POSSIBLE VALUE OF COOPERATING ON RESEARCH 


I was going to ask whether or not the Ambassador thought it might 
not be advisable to have the Soviet Union, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom conduct some underground nuclear tests in coopera- 
tion, in order to test the new findings or the new control theories that 
have been devised as a result of the committee reports. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I can only give you a personal reaction 
to that, Mr. Chairman. I personally feel that any program of co- 
operation and collaboration between the three countries at the 
negotiating table is bound to have a good effect; and if the Soviet 
would join with the western delegations in carrying out basic research 
which might include testing, to the end that we can agree as to what 
is the best and most feasible system for detection and identification, 
then I am all in favor of that, and I would certainly feel that your 
suggestion is definitely along that line. 

Senator Lauscnun. If there were scientific knowledge available that 
underground tests could be discovered without the onsite inspection, 
I assume that you, as a negotiator, would abandon the insistence that 
we be permitted to send an inspector on the ground. 
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Ambassador WapswortnH. I would say that if the consensus of 
scientific opinion were to the effect that these things can be discovered 
without on-site inspection, we would be only too glad to drop the idea 
of on-site inspection, because it is cumbersome and costly and not 
absolutely surefire. 

Senator Lauscue. That is to say that our Government is sincere 
in its insistence that the only effective means of discovering under- 
ground tests is by on-the-ground inspection; is that right? 

Ambassador WapswortH. That is the present position. 

Senator Lauscnue. And the moment there are available scientific 
means of detecting without being on the ground, we would abandon 
that position? 

Ambassador Wapswortn. I can’t speak for the Government on 
that. But I would be inclined to urge the abandonment of @ position 
which is difficult to negotiate, if we can be sure enough of the validity 
of an alternative. Our difficulties have been that we are not sure. 

Senator Lauscue. Is there any question in your mind that if such 
tests were made and there were available scientific methods other 
than on-the-ground inspection, that you would have been told about 
that? 

Ambassador Wapswortn. Yes, I would assume that. 

Senator Lauscue. You would assume that you would have been 
told about that? 

Ambassador Wapsworru. I would so assume, 


ROLE OF SUMMIT MEETING 


Senator Caurcu. Mr. Ambassador, in the event there is a summit 
meeting involving such leaders as the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of England and Mr. Khrushchev, and should 
such a meeting occur prior to the time that any agreement is reached 
at Geneva and while the Conference there is still stalemated, would 
you think it advisable for the subject of the Conference and its objec- 
tive to figure as a part of the agenda at such a conference? 

Ambassador WapswortH. You are talking of a summit-type 
conference, now? 

Senator Cuurcnu. Yes. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. Yes, I would think it would be thor- 
oughly appropriate, if we had not as yet come out either successfully 
or unsuccessfully. It would be entirely appropriate for that to be one 
of the subjects. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you know whether or not there is any plan 
at this time, as the thinking jells in connection with the possibility of 
the summit conference, to include it on the agenda? 

Ambassador Wapswortn. No, sir, I don’t know about that. 

Senator Cuurcn. Just a few minutes ago the chairman mentioned 
the keen interest in the Senate in a success at Geneva. I certainly 
think that is so. In fact, I think that people of good conscience 
everywhere in the world are praying for success there. 

You have laid emphasis upon the disagreement that exists with 
respect to methods of achieving an agreed objective at Geneva, that 
is, the banning of all nuclear weapons tests. Certainly one of the 
areas for negotiation, and perhaps the principal area of negotiation to 
date, has concerned possible changes with regard to the control 
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methods to be adopted in hopes that an agreement can be reached; and 
that certainly is one important area within which changed positions 
can be taken in a common effort to reach agreement. 

But there is another area that might prove to be equally important, 
and perhaps even more important; and that relates to the objective 
itself. 

POSSIBILITY OF MORE LIMITED OBJECTIVES 


In other words, should it become apparent that we cannot get 
together on methods on which we can have any reasonable reliance for 
banning all types of nuclear tests, or that we cannot resolve the diffi- 
culties Saad in detecting subterranean tests, then might it not be 
possible for us to seek agreement by altering the objective. That is, 
to seek a lesser objective and confine our efforts thereafter to an 
attempt to come to terms on methods sufficient to police the suspen- 
sion of atmospheric tests, let us say? 

You are aware, I think, Mr. Ambassador, that I have made this 
proposal not in the spirit of objecting to our present objective at 
Geneva, which I wholeheartedly support and endorse, but rather in 
the spirit of offering us an alternative in the event that Russian 
intransigence at Geneva makes the accomplishment of our initial 
objective impossible; in the hope, as I have said, of salvaging some- 
thing of value for humanity’s sake from this conference table. I 
want to mention that to you because I should like to have your assess- 
ment of this as a possible alternative while the conference is still 
underway. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I would say that if, after you have ex- 
hausted every possible avenue of approach and exploration in an 
attempt to get the entire job done in one package, you come regret- 
fully to the conclusion that you just simply can’t get it, and if you 
have worn out the patience of a dozen negotiators, and so on—and I 
am putting this on a really extreme basis—then I think it is absolutely 
essential for the United States to have a position of “get what you 
can” along the lines that you have suggested. I think Senator Gore 
has made a slightly different suggestion, but also a proposal which 
would show to the rest of the world that the United States is not just 
trying to keep testing for testing’s sake but is listening to the voice of 
the international community, which has asked repeatedly for an end 
to this sort of thing. I think it is up to the United States to respond 
to that general feeling. 

Senator Cuurcu. | am happy to have that reply, Mr. Ambassador, 
because I have been fearful that the Russians will never agree, judg- 
ing from their performance to date, to the kind of inspection system 
that we would need, and that all reasonable men would require, to 
police the suspension of all types of nuclear tests. 

It seems to me that if this in fact proves to be so, that then we 
ought to attempt to seek a lesser objective that would put an end to 
the contamination of the earth’s atmosphere which is the cause of such 
grave worldwide concern, and at the same time do so with the appro- 
priate use of an international control system that would give us a start 
toward the accomplishment of possibly bigger objectives in the years 
to come. 

I do hope you will keep these alternatives very much in mind as the 
hegotiations proceed at Geneva. 
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Ambassador Wapswortu. I think you are a hundred percent right. 

Senator HumpHrey. You have commented today somewhat on the 
proposal I had offered to the President in a letter regarding the com- 
position of a control system. As you may recall, my proposal was 
for a commission representing two Western nations, two nations from 
the Soviet-Sino bloc, and three neutrals. I also suggested the possi- 
bility of a ceiling on the number of onsite inspections. 

Do you wish to make any comment on those proposals at all, Mr, 
Ambassador? 

Ambassador Wapswortu. I would rather postpone comment, if | 
may, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. The question as to alternative proposals you 
have dealt with with Senator Church. 

I have one other point, Mr. Ambassador : 

What do you think of the prospects for reaching an agreement on 
a control system which does not include the right of veto? 

Ambassador WapswortnH. I haven’t completely given up hope that 
we can convince the Soviet Union that they do not need the right of 
veto if they want to play this game absolutely square. 

They already have in the duration article a very handy tool for 
the question of abuse of the system, or failure to observe agreements 
here, there and about; and it would seem to me that they might, after 
due reflection, come around to the idea that they really don’t need this 
very rigid sort of thing, and that their insistence on it is leading only 
to suspicion as to their motives. 


TOPIC FOR SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Senator Humpurey. I have had a feeling, Mr. Ambassador, that 
some of the Soviet’s apparent delay and intransigence at this con- 
ference is related directly to the problems centering around Berlin 
and Germany, and to the continuous requests of the Soviet Premier, 
Mr. Khrushchev, for a summit conference. 

I believe he wants lots of things to bargain with, lots of things to 
discuss and ultimately to lay on the negotiating table for purposes of 
seeking some agreements. 

What I am getting at is that the Soviets never do anything alone. 
They have very good interconnections, so to speak. Their phi- 
losophy compels them to think of things in a totality; and while we 
are prone to center our mind momentarily on Berlin and Germany, 
that, to them, is but a part of a total world phase or a total world pic- 
ture. The Geneva conferences, in which you are so intimately in- 
volved, are a part of the total international picture insofar as we are 
concerned, but even more so insofar as the Soviets are concerned. 

Relating back to Senator Church’s question, it is quite obvious that 
the subject of the ban on nuclear weapons testing has been one of the 

rime subjects of discussion with Mr. Khrushchev. Prime Minister 
Mastilian had a disarmament expert with him when he was in Mos- 
cow. They discussed this matter in Moscow. In my visit with Mr. 
Khrushchev we discussed it considerably, as you know, and there have 
been other discussions on the part of persons who have visited the 
Soviet leaders, and Mr. Khrushchev continuously remarks about it. 

I have a feeling that one of the reasons that there is such delay at 
Geneva is because it is tied in with the total Central European prob- 
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lem relating to Berlin and Germany, and may very well be decided 
one way or another at a so-called summit conference, or possibly at 
a foreign ministers’ meeting. 

That is just my point of view, but that is why I have constantly 
requested that we do nothing to permit these conferences or these 
negotiations to break off. In other words, I think we should try to 
keep them going, because I have a feeling that just the sheer presence 
of the negotiators at Geneva, even though little or no progress seems 
to be made, has a salutary effect upon world conditions, and also is 
a part of the general development relating to subsequent conferences 
and negotiations late this summer with the Soviet Union. 

We appreciate very much your cooperation and the chance to 
have had this report. 

The subcommittee continued its meeting, pursuant to adjournment, 
at 12:15 p.m., in room 4421, New Senate Office Building, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Hickenlooper. 

Also present: Senator Frank Church. 

Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative on Dis- 
armament; Vincent Baker, and Alexander Akalovsky. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to say that I am very sympathetic to 
Senator Church’s proposal. When I talked to you over in Geneva, 
I told you I thought it was my duty to stick to the position of total 
test cessations down to the last hitch, even though I must say that it 
looks sort of hitchy on occasion. You never can tell, though. 

Ambassador WapsworrH. You never can tell. They are liable to 
turn around at the last moment and give in to something you didn’t 
expect them to. We didn’t expect it on the duration article. 
[Deleted] 

Senator Cuurcn. Let me ask you if Russia would have any interest 
in establishing the international control system that we have been 
working on, if only for the purpose of having an apparatus in being 
that could attract in other potential nuclear powers. France is 
coming along as a nuclear power; there is some evidence that Red 
China is maybe moving in this direction, and Scandinavian countries 
are going to get into this nuclear race, and they are soon going to be 
detonating nuclear bombs. 


MUTUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS APPARATUS 


I should think it would be advantageous to the Soviet Union as well 
as to the United States to have an international apparatus set up and 
functioning that could harness in these other countries, and for this 
purpose the Russians might possibly be willing to agree to a control 
apparatus, particularly when it does not entail the kind of on-site 
inspection and roving reconnaissance that they have raised such 
objections to. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. They might; you can’t tell. [Deleted.] 

But they say over and over again that they don’t want any system 
of control. You were there when they said that, and they said it 
four or five times after you left. They are not making believe that 
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they want control, and they take every opportunity they can to get 
out from under control. [Deleted.] 

Senator Cuurcu. Isn’t it part of your thinking that, if you set up 
this control system under an international commission, you not only 
have the method to detect violations, but you would have an apparatus 
within which to bring these other powers to agree to suspend tests? 
Also you would have a functioning mechanism that would permit 
restricted nuclear tests for purely peacetime purposes under inter- 
national supervision. 

Ambassador WapswortnH. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Which I should think would be not only to our 
interest but to the Russian interest as well. It seems to me, in other 
words, there are facets of this international control system that do 
not take an objectionable form, and to which the Russians might be 
amenable. 

Ambassador WapswortH. They might. 

* Senator Humpurey. Also, you just cannot talk about any kind of 
agreements with the Soviets unless you get the beginnings of some 
kind of international inspection system, no matter what it is on, 
Even the Macmillan proposal for an arms ceiling in central Europe 
requires inspection. Therefore, you have to start to develop some 
kind of international inspection. This has been my real interest in 
this whole program, as you know. 


UNILATERAL APPROACH INADEQUATE 


The reason I have felt that the unilateral approach—while it may 
from all practical points of view be effective as an agreement, insofar 
as atmospheric tests are concerned—is not adequate is that it didn’t 
even give us the beginnings of an international inspection system. 
I think Senator Church’s idea is that while your inspection system 
relating to atmospheric explosions might not be as elaborate as the 
one we are contemplating under the broader agreement, at least it 
is the beginning, and it isn’t a dangerous beginning. Let’s put it 
this way. It isn’t an agreement just for the sake of an agreement 
that could at some future date prejudice your security. Actually it 
isn’t needed to protect your security. But it does, at least, get some- 
body accustomed to putting their foot in this kind of water. 

I think that is the theory behind it, isn’t it, Senator Church? 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes, and I think once we have a little experience 
with a system of that kind, and it works out to everybody’s advantage, 
then at least the door has been opened to the possibility of using that as 
the base for broader objectives. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. That is, of course, what we wanted to 
make out of this one, too. We can move from this one to surprise 
attack, and from there to something else and on to something else, 
and pretty soon you have got an apparatus that takes care of the 
whole works. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think this is the right approach, because I 
will tell you every year the power situation changes in the world. 
Every year there are new shifts. 

Look at the United Arab Republics and Iraq at the present time. 
Look at the developments in China. You can’t tell what is going 
to happen, and the continuation of this kind of negotiations, it seems 
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vw me, has practical potentialities. The Soviets one of these days, 
just as surely as we are in this room, are going to be wondering who 
is breathing down their back, and it won’t be Uncle Sam. They see 
that 12, 15 million people coming up every year on that 15,000-mile 
border. The largest migration in the world’s history is taking place 
now from China and Outer Mongolia. And I have a feeling, maybe 
this is still some 20 years off, or 10 years off, that there are some possi- 
bilities of friction. 
[Deleted]. 


LIMITATIONS ON ON-SITE INSPECTIONS 


Now I would like to discuss the question of limiting the number 
of on-site inspections. Obviously, there are some practical limitations 
even on ‘‘unlimited’”’ inspections. 

Ambassador Wapsworru. Of course. 

Senator Humpurey. First of all, budget alone has some control. 

Ambassador WapswortH. Manpower. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Personnel. 

Ambassador WapswortH. Number of inspections that any one 
team could run in a year. [Deleted.] 

Senator HickENLoopER. On the question of using an oil rig to find 
the Rainier hole, we couldn’t even find the hole in the first try there, 
and we knew exactly the coordinates of the points, and they went 
right down over it and missed it. They finally had to go into the 
tunnel as a last resort of this oil-rig business. 

Senator Humepurey. They were able to determine that there had 
been something wrong in the area, but they weren’t able to get all the 
information that they wanted. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I asked if you go into an area of 5 square 
miles, where are you going to bore? Manifestly if any country is 
going to cheat on this thing, just as an illustration, they probably 
would go into a mining area where there are gopher holes and mine 
shafts around all over the place. And then they will just say, “All 
right, put on your well rig, or oil rig, wherever you want to, bore down 
and see, or pick out a tunnel.”’ It might be a hazard of 1 in 50 that 
you would pick out the right tunnel to go into. 

But what I was talking about was on this first shot we had, the 
first underground shot upon which a lot of this data were based, they 
knew to within an inch the location of that bomb. But the terrain 
was such, and the substructure was such when they put the oil rig 
down, that they missed it. In fact they missed it twice. 

So finally in desperation they went into the tunnel knowing that.the 
tunnel would lead them right in there. 

Ambassador WapsworrH. It could take time. 

Senator HickENLooper. Even though you know it is within a 
quarter of a square mile. 1 think maybe that is not classified infor- 
mation. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. It is not classified information, because 
it was written up in the magazine “Think,” IBM’s magazine. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Well, there are a lot of things written up 
in that magazine that have not been released. 

Senator Cuurcn. That is how Congress gets much of its informa- 
tion. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you think about this 2-2-3? You 
know how the Soviets are all the time talking about equality. 
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Ambassador Wapsworru. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You and I talk about the United Kingdom and 
United States of America as if we are independent nations, you see, 
but they don’t really believe it. [Deleted.] 

Senator Humpurey. I think their parity talk is only important to 
them insofar as what they call the principles. 

Ambassador Wapsworrh. Yes. 





Io 


U.S.S.R.S CONCERN OVER EQUALITY 


Senator HumpHrey. One strong impiession with which I came 
away from that visit with Khrushchev was that everything they talked 
about is equality. We are equal with you; you are equal with us on 
this, and that is the way it has to be. If you send us two scientists, t 
we send you two. They will both be good, both scientists. You eet 
two here; we will take two there. 

They are just hipped, absolutely hipped, absolutely imbued with 
the desire of parity recognition, so to speak. ( 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Cuurcu. I have seen in some newspapers a proposal made, ( 
and I have no idea whether there is any merit in it at all; I am rather § 
skeptical, but I have seen the proposal made that possibly we can i 
accept the unanimous-consent idea with respect to inspections so that 
the commission could not dispatch an inspection team, make an onsite 
investigation, in Russia, unless Russia consents; but we would write 
into the agreement expressly the provision that in the event the com- 
mission did feel that inspection was warranted, and any of the signa- 
tory powers refused to permit that inspection to be made within their 
territory, that this would be ground for abrogation of the treaty on 
the part of all principals. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. With the present duration article, you 
wouldn’t even have to write that in specifically, you can do it right 
now. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I wondered about the aceept- | | 
ance of that present duration article, which is most unusual. Why 
are they arguing about the veto? | 

Ambassador Wapswortu. If the Russians refuse to cooperate they | 
have not lived up to the provisions of the treaty or its annexes; there- 
fore we would be perfectly free to move out, and that is a terrific 
deterrent. If you know that by stopping inspection teams you can 
destroy the entire organization, that is really calling for quite a lot of 
trouble. | 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you think that this consideration puts us 
possibly in the position where we can take a different view with respect 
to their unanimous-consent idea, without jeopardizing any of our 7 
interests? [Deleted.] | 

Ambassador Wapsworrtu. The present position doesn’t include 
that thinking. | 

EVOLUTION IN THE U.S.8.R 
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Ambassador Wapswortn. Is to try to get us out of other business. 

Senator HickENLoopER. To stop us, I mean to slow us down on our 
atomic production, and then to withdraw our troops in Europe, and 
then they run the show. While I have a personal feeling that these 
conferences should continue as long as there is any hope, there are 
limits beyond which we should not go. We should not go beyond the 
dictates of our own security, and I think the only thing that will ever 
save the situation over there is not the good intentions of the Kremlin, 
because world domination is their goal, but I think there is a hope that 
education and a shift in the top people in the Kremlin over the years 
will reorient their program. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. And a little contact with people from 
the cultural and other standpoints. 

Senator HickeNLoorEer. That is correct. The old Bolsheviks are 
passing out of the picture reasonably fast. 

Senator Humpurey. There were only a handful of old Bolsheviks 
of the 1917 Revolution as delegates to the 21st Party Congress. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Whether they had been indoctrinated with 
communism or Marxism, or whatever it may be, these youngsters are 
growing up, and there are certain things in human nature that I think 
would rather be oriented toward peace than toward war. 

I think that the oncoming generation, regardless of how dedicated 
they may appear to be to communism at the moment, with education 
and with these new generations coming up, I think there is some hope 
in the reorientation of their basic philosophy, and that is why I say 
unless we have to, let’s don’t cut off these conferences, let’s be talking 
and maybe we will get something constructive out of it, and let’s not 
put the Iron Curtain down on our side on this thing. 

Senator HumpuHrey. Right. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. It may take 10 or 12 years. 

Ambassador WapswortxH. Just let me come home once in a while. 

Senator HickENLoopEer. You may be able to get something out of 
this that looks like progress, but I doubt it. 

Ambassador WapswortnH. One thing I did want to say in this 
thing, and that is I would be pleased if much progress was accomplished 
between April 13 and May 11. 

Senator Humpnrey. Oh, yes. 

Ambassador Wavswortu. They may well use this period to try to 
put the pressure on so when the Foreign Ministers’ meeting does come 
off, they could say: ‘“‘While we are all here, why don’t we just settle 
these two or three little things?” 

Senator Humpurey. | know it. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. They may not give in before the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference, and may well not give in before a summit 
conference. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t think they will. I think the only 
point is to sort of keep the shop open. 

While you are here, and Bourke is here, and Frank, we have worked 
out this resolution in consultation with the representatives of the State 
Department, and Mr. Herter has gone over it. 
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POSSIBILITY OF SENATE RESOLUTION URGING CONTINUED NEGOTIATIONS 


This is something we have talked about a long time with Mr. Farley 
and with others in the State Department. There is a thought that 
while this was in recess, and to show—while we are getting ready for 
these next conferences—that the American people are concerned 
along the lines of what Senator Hickenlooper just said about the con- 
tinuation of these efforts in a sincere and honorable manner, that we 
may have a Senate resolution wherein we say something along these 
lines: 

Whereas the goal of the people of the United States is a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas the peace of the world is threatened by an arms race of major propor- 
tions among the leading powers, of which a key aspects is the continuing develop- 
ment of devastating nuclear weapons; and 

Whereas 13 years of negotiations to control and limit these weapons has not 
led to an agreement; and 

Whereas there is a conference on now; and 

Whereas an effective international control system is a necessary component of 
any multilateral agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests in which 
all states are to have confidence; and 

Whereas an agreement regarding the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
under an effective control system would provide an opportunity to ease world 
tensions and realize a small but significant first step toward the reduction and 
control of armaments: Now, therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the Senate, That its Members support the effort of the United States 
to continue to negotiate for an international agreement for the suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests, and that it emphatically endorses the principle that an 
adequate inspection and control system must be a part of any such international 
agreement involving a suspension of nuclear weapons tests, and that the Senate 
requests the President of the United States to submit to the Soviet Union the 
contents of this resolution— 


et cetera. 
SOVIET PROPAGANDA GOALS 


The idea behind this is that as the Soviet works its propaganda 
apparatus, it tries to make it seem every time we bring up another 
consideration that we are out either to delay this agreement, or to 
wreck the conference, or to precipitate some kind of crisis that will 
produce a stalemate. 

It would seem to me that since the policy of our Government is 
what you are attempting to do, namely, to negotiate an agreement, 
that it might be well to give some consideration to expressing as the 
sense of the Senate our genuine intent and good intentions. 

What is your view? 

Ambassador Wapsworrn. I think in principle it is exactly the 
right thing. Of course, I haven’t had a chance to study the. lan- 

uage. Iam not sure that I would want to make any suggestions as to 
anguage changes. But it is one of the kind of things that will help 
us, for this reason: 

Tsarapkin is always quoting the New York Times and various 
unnamed officials of various unnamed departments as being violently 
opposed to a test ban. I, of course, keep telling him that that does 
not represent the feeling of the administration, or the delegation. 
If you line up the Senate back of continuing negotiations toward a 
proper thing, if that can go through with an overwhelming vote, or 
perhaps without any negative votes at all, then we can come back 
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at him and say not only does the administration, the White House, 
want this, but so does the Senate of the United States. It would be 
y a great help in principle, now. 
t Senator Cuurcu. I| just make this suggestion: 
r It seems to me altogether reasonable that it is not just the American 
d generals who keep thinking and talking this way, but the Russian 
\- generals are saying so, too. 
8 Ambassador Wapsworrtu. Yes. 
@ 
POSSIBILITY OF AGREEMENT LIMITED TO ATMOSPHERE TEST BAN 
” Senator Cuurcu. And that is what makes me feel, if there is any 
r- hope for agreement here, it might very likely be in a field that would 
D- stop the atmospheric tests while we are permitting these further 
ot experimentations to go on, on both sides, in outer space and in ‘ 
underground explosions. am 1 ea 
In other words, I think that possibly Russia itself might in the lasow #* - 
of analysis be more genuinely interested in coming to agreement on 
os these terms, and would be glad to leave the door open for they 
ts military to continue weapons development, in the same way that 
ld many influential people in the high councils of this Government would , . « 
ad be more willing for us to come to such terms. 
a In other words, I think these pressures are working on both sides. 
of Senator Humpurey. I realize that the language may need to be 
n looked over. 
al Senator Hickenlooper, what would you think about a resolution 
- along these lines? 
Senator HickeNLooper. I would want to take a look at it. I am 
not opposed. I couldn’t oppose the principle. 
Senator Humpurey. Ambassador Wadsworth? 
Ambassador Wapswortu. Well, as I said, it would be a help to me 
la as a negotiator to be able to point to something like this as being at 
or least a very heavy sentiment on the part of the upper House of the 
to Congress. 
ill Senator Humreurey. I gathered you had some concern about the 
language: 
1S Whereas the peace of the world is threatened by an arms race. 
¥% Ambassador Wapswortu. That is right. 
e 


Senator HuMPHREY (reading) : 


Whereas the peace of the world is threatened by an arms race among the leading 
powers where the key aspect is the continued development of devastating nu- 
1e clear— 


re or maybe we should say: 
Ip Whereas the future of mankind is threatened. 

at don’t we give the Ambassador a copy of this and maybe he 
us could look it over. I am interested in discussing it further. 
ly We should toss it in the hopper tomorrow afternoon if we are to do 
es it, because it is the last day and it has been informally cleared by the 
mn. State Department; but I still feel a little refinement on language 
a would be all right. It would have to come to the committee. It has 
or been to Senator Fulbright, and I have sent it to Carl Marcy. We 


ck didn’t have a chance to discuss it, but the Senator wrote back to me 
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and said he surely didn’t have any objection, and in fact was in support | 
of the whole idea, so I thought we would clear it on a preliminary basis 
before we introduce it. 

I really feel we miss the boat sometimes on what I would call sheer 
official propaganda. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. We do. 


PROPAGANDA IMPORTANT IN WORLD STRUGGLE 


Senator Humpurey. And the word “propaganda” is not an evil 
word; in this struggle it is important. For example, it would help you 
a great deal if we could have a unanimous vote in the Senate for this 
kind of a resolution. 

Ambassador Wapswortu. It would be a great help. 

Senator Humpurey. You could say: 

I don’t care what the columnists said, and I don’t care what General so-and-so 

aid, or what Colonel so-and-so says, here is what the duly elected representatives 

of the sovereign States of the United States of America have said. This is my 
instruction from the eXa@eutive branch of Gove rennet and [ am supported by the 
Watifying housé 6f tl€ legislative branch of the Government. We are prepared to 
do business. Now do you want to do business or not? 


‘sf I will give you this copy of the proposed resolution and you might | 
look at it. W e are amenable to any reasonable suggestions. 


oe 


x 








